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FABER BOOKS 


MAURICE COLLIS 
‘His publishers wanted a Marco Polo acceptable to young and old— 
and they have got it. As for Marco himself, whether watching the 
anointing of camels with paraffin at Baku or haggling for Buddha's 
tooth as Kublai’s envoy in Ceylon, he is the most alert and satisfying 
of reporters.'— Punch. Illustrated. 8/6 








Fiorence Nightingale LUCY RIDGELY SEYMER 
‘A remarkable book, It is written in a manner which the younger 
reader will find pleasing and easy to understand....The aura has been 
removed—Florence Nightingale is real. ‘Yorkshire Observer. 
Illustrated, 8/6 


Nelson the Sailor RUSSELL GRENFELL 
‘His picture of Nelson, the whole-man, emerges clearly....There is no 
faJse sentiment and no undue hero-worship... ‘An excellent book whieh 
achieves the feat of having an appeal to the schoolboy—and the Staff 
Ccllege.’—Illustrated London News. Uustrated. 38/6 




















The Spangled Heavens 


LAWRENCE EDWARDS 
With a Preface by the late Sir Frank Dyson, 
Astronomer Royal 
A completely revised edition of this introduction to astro- 
nomy for young people has just been published. The 
author shows not only enthusiasm and knowledge, but his 


‘style is sufficiently clear and simple for younger children 
to understand. 


Well illustrated with plates and diagrams. 7s. 6d. 


Partners in the Wilds 


KATHRENE PINKERTON 


A story for 14-18 year-olds about mink trapping in North 
America and the exciting business of breeding and cross- 
breeding. The author, an experienced writer for older 
children, shows in this book the importance of biology and 
the science of heredity in everyday life. 7s. 6d. 


All the CAM books 


are now available 
BARBARA LAMB 
BUTTERCUP FAIRY 
MARGARET FIELDMOUSE 
TIMOTHY TABBY CAT 
BILL FROG 
5s. each 


BELINDA BEAR 
4s. 6d. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 











The 
Wandering Moon 


JAMES REEVES 


Illustrated by Evadné Rowan 
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“A delightful and resourceful book 
‘poet’s fancy, reflection, and narrative move with 
graceful freedom.”— Times Literary Supplement 


“* James Reeves can write for the child’s ear and 
heart without sacrifice of artistic standards. 
Through such books as The Wandering Moon boys 
and girls may learn, if they do not already know, 
that ‘ poetry’ is something different from what 
they find inside a Christmas card or boxed, 
centre-page, amid the knitting notes of a woman’s 
magazine.” — Tribune 


““ The Wandering Moon is a book of poems all of 
which, I believe, children would like to read and 
half of which they might like to learn, for James 
Reeves has an unwhimsical imagination and uses 
words precisely.” —New Statesman 6s 


By the Same Author 


Muleaster Market 


Three one-act plays for children, illustrated and 
with music. Just published 2s 6d 
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Coming in the Spring 


THE NIGHTINGALE Leila Berg 


These collected stories for younger children are written 
in the same lighthearted manner as the author’s recently 
published Adventures of Chunky, which was described by a 
Junior Bookshelf reviewer as ‘one of the few really funny 
books for children.’ 
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THE ARK AFLOAT Herbert McKay 


Above, Garry Mackenzie has drawn Noah and Rabbit, the 
two heroes of The Ark Afloat. This is the story of the 
adventurous voyage of Noah’s Ark when it floats out to 
sea with the nursery toys aboard. ‘Copies of this book will 
be read to rags when they reach a child’—this was May 
Lamberton Becker’s comment on Noah and Rabbit (Methuen, 
1920), and it may well forecast the success of the author’s 
new book for younger children. 


The children’s enjoyment will be increased as they turn 
from text to picture; in both books Garry Mackenzie 
has exactly caught the vivacity of the writing in his black 
and white and colour illustrations. 
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Two Caravan books — each 6s net 
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Tens of thousands of boys know Lord Mountevans as one of our 


greatest contemporary men-of-action: his exploits as second-in- 
command to Captain Scott on his last tragic expedition to the South 
Pole, and as ‘Evans of the Broke’ during the 1914-18 war, are 
famous as epics of heroism. At last, Lord Mountevans has told his 
story in Happy Adventurer, the first part of a short autobiography 
written especially for boys, in which he tells of his life from the 
time when he joined the Royal Navy, at the age of thirteen, to the 
end of the first World War. Here is an irresistible book for every 


boy who likes to read of true adventure. 7s. 6d. net 


Lutterworth Press 





































From our Spring List of 
Children’s Books 


BLACKADDER John Kier Cross 


ee Is a ‘safe bet’ as a present for a boy.”—Howard Spring (Country Life). 

* csnsssiil A boys’ classic in the Stevenson tradition.”—John Connell in The 
Evening News. 

nena A hair-raising tale for young and old alike.”"—Martin Armstrong, B.B.C. 
Crown 8vo Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


NIBS Grace James 


Grace James is best known for her John and Mary books, those who have read 
New Friends for John and Mary will remember the Blakes and the Blacketts. In 
Nibs the two families spend their holidays together, owing to the fact that 
the Blakes have lost money and their house has been let. Nibs Blake is anxious 
to retrieve the family fortunes, and this is the story of her plans and their result. 
Large Crown 8vo Illustrated by Mary Gardiner 8s. 6d. net 


THE BOYS OF WHITTERNE 
FARM Dorothea Street 


The story gives a true account of country things and of life on a Wiltshire farm 
and is suitable for both boys and girls up to the age of twelve. 
Crown 8vo Illustrated by M. D. Neilson 7s. 6d. net 


GUARDIANS OF THE ABBEY 
Elsie J. Oxenham 


This is a new story about the Abbey girls. Rachel writer of stories, and 
Damaris, ballet dancer, ciose friends of all the Abbey folk. An accident cuts 
short Damaris’s career; she recovers, but she cannot dance again. How will 
she face up to the blow ? She has courage, and in her work does real service 
ir to the Abbey. 

Crown 8vo Illustrated by Margaret Horder 7s. 6d. net 


. WISHING WELL HOUSE 
h Carolyn 8. Bailey 


America is world news today. Here is a delightful picture of American village 
re life. An entertaining and informative picture for six to nine year old readers, 
Crown 8vo Illustrated 6s. net 


is CHRISTINA AND THE APPLE 
V WOMAN Ursula HMourihane 


The mysterious apple woman brings Christina a play-mate, introduces her to the 

















le Moorland Pixies and takes her to a magic island. Christina does all the things 
that every child of her age would love to do. 
1e Crown 8vo Illustrated by Peggy Forthum 7s. 6d. net 


THE LAND BEHIND THE 





'y 
CURTAIN Cyril Stott 
t Every child loves a pantomime. Raymond’s visit has some odd consequences. He 
accompanies Mr. Giantkiller on an adventurous quest. 
Crown 8vo Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
New juvenile catalogue available on application 
- FREDERICK MULLER LTD., 


29, Great James Street... London, W.C.1 





CROWN LIBRARY 


A new uniform edition 
of favourite novels 


THE CHILDREN OF PRIMROSE LANE 
NOEL STREATFEILD 


An exciting tale of a German spy, who inadvertently 
stumbles across the children of Primrose Lane and finds 
in the long run that he is no match for them. 








BLACK IVORY 
NORMAN COLLINS 


Here is one of these rare books, like Treasure Island or 
Mutiny on the Bounty, that will be enjoyed by readers 
of all ages. It is a tremendous story of adventure, 
mutiny and high-jacking on the oceans. 





THE HOUSE OF THE PALADIN 
VIOLET NEEDHAM 


The beautiful child duchess, Anastasia of Ornawitza, 
has need of high courage and all the help that Hugh 
and the gallant Stormy Petrel can give her to 
match the devilish schemes of her wicked uncle. 








Each book is 5s. illustrated 
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CROWN LIBRARY | 


MAIL COACH 
JOAN SELBY-LOWNDES 


This story of three children, whose father keeps an old 
coaching inn, tells of all the excitements and adventures 


that came their way in the gay and bustling world of 
London. 


THE HOUSE IN THE HILLS 
OLIVIA FITZ ROY 


Ninian and his friends spend a wonderful week in 
their beloved West Highlands. They stalk deer and 
stags along the corries, row and sail on the loch and 
make the perfect home for themselves in an old croft. 


STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER 
RODERICK HAIG-BROWN 


Don Morgan, aged sixteen, is a tough and indepen- 
dent character, spending the winter trapping for 
marten in Starbuck Valley. The trip proves to be a 
test of strength, judgment and courage. 


Shortly to be added 
MADDON’S ROCK HAMMOND INNES 
WISH FOR A PONY MONICA EDWARDS 
QUOKKA ISLAND LESLIE REES 


Each book is 5s. illustrated 
s COLLINS 
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WARNE 


THE YOUNG ,FOLKSjLIBRARY 


A specially prepared series of excellent well-written 
and profusely illustrated stories for boys and girls 
between the ages of 7-10 years. 


DON, DOBBIE AND DASH 
sy Ruth Clarke 


Famous author of “Bonny, the Pony’”’ which was made 
into a film and produced in serial form under the title 
“Riders of the New Forest.” 


The story of a runaway gypsy trio—Don the dark skinned 
gypsy boy, Dobbie a shaggy donkey and Dash a black and 
white curly-haired dog. A kindly farmer gives them 
shelter, and before long the little gypsy boy wins the 
affection and trust which his loyalty has deserved. 


Illustrated by Grace Golden. 6s. net. 


TWO’S COMPANY 
By Hilda Cumings Price 


The hilarious adventures of Spotty Dick—so called because 

of his queer ‘ plum pudding’ markings. After many excit- 

ing adventures he eventually finds himself at a circus, 

where he meets a variety of friends, and is trained to 

become a performer, before he eventually returns to his 
master, 


Illustrated by D. L. Wynne. fis, net. 


THE TWINS AND BIMBO 
By Beatrice Gibbs 


The Davidson twins, at the beginning of their summer 
holiday in the country, adopt a lost, hurt and hungry dog 
and promptly christen him ‘ Bimbo,’ He very soon becomes 
their joyous companion in an exciting series of adventures. 


Illustrated by Lilian Buchanan, 6s. net. 





Our free illustrated news-sheet gives up-to-the-minute 
information of juvenile fiction for ages 7-16 years— 
first class reading by the best authors, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 



























SPRING NATURE-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


TRUTH IN A TALE SERIES 


1 The Elements 5 Birds of the River 
by MARION TREE (3rd impr.) by MARY KERR 

2 Small Creatures 6 Butterflies on the Wing 
by KATHLEEN M. SULLY (4th impr.) by L. HUGH NEWMAN 


3 The Stony Stream 7 Wild Flowers 


by KATHLEEN M. SULLY (3rd impr.) by MOIRA SAVONIUS 


4 Birdsin our Garden’ 8 Moths on the Wing 


by MARY KERR (3rd impr.) by L. HUGH NEWMAN 


This admirable series of books is designed to introduce young children 
to the countryside and its wild life in such manner that, while the text 
is both authoritative and accurate, it is made interesting by being 
presented in story form and amply illustrated in full colour by first- 
class nature artists. Children delight in collecting a small library of 
these sensible books which are all uniformly presented and bound. 
Each 54 x 4 in., full cloth, 64 pages, 10 colour-plates with additional 
black-and-white drawings 3/6 net 


EDMUND WARD - 16 NEW STREET - LEICESTER 


























ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 





to none as suppliers of library books for young 





people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. Immense 





stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tex. 5049 
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BOOKS BY PAMELA BROWN 
TO BE A BALLERINA 


A collection of six short stories, some of which have already been broad- 


cast. This new book will not only delight her fans but will gain many 
new friends for her. 7s 6d 


THE SWISH OF THE CURTAIN 
Pamela Brown’s first book, presented with liveliness, skill and humour 
the history of the Blue Door Theatre company. 7s 6d 


GOLDEN PAVEMENTS ° MADDY ALONE 
‘Golden Pavements’ (7s 6d) tells of the experiences of the Blue Door 


Theatre company at dramatic school in London, whilst ‘Maddy Alone’ 
(6s) deals with the adventures of the youngest member in Fenchester. 


BLUE DOOR V 


Back again at Fenchester, the company realise their ambition am on 
the Blue Door as a repertory theatre. . 6d 


NELSON _ Eainborg 


Parkside 
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2 informative & entertaining titles 
from HUTCHINSON’S 


Come Out of Doors 
C. D. DIMSDALE 


A nature book for the older child and his 
parents. Each chapter is devoted to a month 
of the year and describes the animal, bird and 
plant life of the countryside. Excellent draw- 


ings by C. F. Tunnicliffe, A.R.A. 


240 pp. Demy 8vo. 4 full-colour plates, 47 photos, and 30 
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The Shape of Ships 


WILLIAM McDOWELL, A.M.I.N.A. 


The history of the development of ships 
interestingly told. Much of the information 
in this book has never before been published. 
Anyone interested in ships will find this new 
lightly-written textbook a mine of information. 


232 pp. Demy 8vo. 16 colour plates, 49 line drawings, 8s. 6d. 





Hutchinson’s Children’s Books 
HUTCHINSON HOUSE, LONDON, W.1. 
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Enid Blyton 
THE “ ADVENTURE” SERIES 


There are now six books in this enormously popular 
series which delight all children from eight to twelve 
years of age. The most recent addition is The Ship cof 
Adventure. The five earlier stories are The Island, The 
Castle, The Valley, The Sea and The Mountain of 
Adventure. They are all illustrated by Stuart Tresilian 
and priced at 8s. 6d. each. 


Erie Linklater 
THE WIND ON THE MOON 
THE PIRATES IN THE DEEP GREEN SEA 


“A delightful mixture of humour and fantasy ’’ Books 
of the Month on The Wind on the Moon. 

“An exciting and delightful adventure story’’ The 
Queen on The Pirates in the Deep Green Sea. 

Both books are illustrated and priced at 10s. 6d, each. 


Geoffrey Trease 


THE HILLS OF VARNA 
THE SECRET FIORD 


Two thrilling tales in which excitement and entertain- 
ment are blended with historical truth. Illustrated 
8s. 6d. each. 


C. J. Neville 
SALIFU THE DETECTIVE 


“An authentic African setting gives the book its 
originality and adds to the quality of the thrills,”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 6s. 


Rudyard Kipling 
THE JUST SO STORIES. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Available in the Library Edition: The Second Jungle 
Book, Stalky and Co., Thy Servant a Dog, Kim, 
Captains Courageous. 8s, 6d. each. 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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ws The A very funny story of 
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& J an expedition to the 
a Penguin South Pole by some 
wr animals who have 
we Goes Home escaped fromthe Zoo. 
gi RICHARD PARKER For 6 to 10 year olds. 6s. 
y 2 Illustrated by BIRO 

y 6 THE BROWN BURROWS BOOKS 

w Charmingly told stories about the enchanting village 


of Brown Burrows and its engaging inhabitants, told 

by Dorothy Clewes and illustrated with 18 full colour 

plates and 10 line drawings by Patricia Turner. 
38. 6d. each. 


w@. Henry Hare’s Boxing Match Henry Hare’s Earthquake 
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BLACKIE 


Boys 9-15 years Girls 9-15 years 
EAST OF ALGIERS OUTSIDE THE LAW 
Douglas Castle. 7s. 6d. net C. B. Rutley. 6s. 6d. net 


THE SWORD OF CHRISTMAS TERM AT 
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ADVENTURE VERNLEY § 
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Douglas Castle. 6s. 6d, net Margaret Biggs 7s. 6d, net 
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f READY, AYE READY ERICA’S RANCH (New Edition) 
§ Douglas V. Duff. 5s. 6d. net Bessie Marchant. 6s. 6d. net 
N ‘SEA URCHIN’S ” LAST THE NEW GIRLS OF 
CHARTER NETHERBY 
§ Douglas Stanhope. Judith Carr. 6s. 6d, net 
§ 58. 6d. net 
) BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 16/18 WILLIAM IV STREET, CHARING CROSS, § 
f LONDON, W.C.2. § 














Illustration by H. Baumhauer from The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils (Dent 7/6) 
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Personalities II. Miss M. C. Carey 


ISS M. C. Carey in her position as Editor 
of the Children’s Book Department of J. 
M. Dent & Sons was once described in an 
American paper as ‘ the juvenile editor of 
this famous old firm’! Concealed behind 
this snappy phrase is'a wealth of varied experience in 
the book world and in the Red Cross, with which or- 
ganisation Miss Carey has worked in both world wars. 


Born in Guernsey, Miss Carey is the youngest 
daughter of the late Sir William Carey, sometime 
Bailiff of Guernsey, and she was educated at the Lad- 
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ies’ College on the island and at St. George’s Ascot. 
During the first world war she worked in the office of 
a military hospital, and then in 1920 joined the staff of 
the Girl Guides’ Association to do editorial work. She 
became Assistant Secretary of the Association and Sec- 
retary of the Publications Department, Editor of The 
Guider, and Consulting Editor of The Guide. 


In 1934 Miss Carey resigned in order to organise 
the Junior Book Club, which was then being started 
under the chairmanship of the late Canon H. R. L. 
Sheppard. She was responsible for inaugurating and 
editing Young Opinion, a quarterly magazine publish- 
ed by the Junior Book Club, contributions to which 
came almost entirely from young writers ranging from 
school to university age. In 1936 Miss Carey joined 
the staff of J. M. Dent & Sons as Editor of their 
Children’s Book Department. 


During the last war Miss Carey was first in 
charge of an Auxiliary Ambulance Station in London, 
and then later worked in the Foreign Relations De- 
partment of the Joint War Organisation of the British 
Red Cross and St. John Ambulance Association. In 
1944 she was appointed their official correspondent in 
North West Europe, based at the headquarters of the 
Commission in Brussels. From there she travelled ex- 
tensively by air, lorry and car, visiting units of the Red 
Cross for reports and photographing their work as far 
north as Oslo, south to the Arromanches beaches and 
east to Berlin. While in the Commission Miss Carey 
started a magazine called Over to You describing the 
work of the Red Cross in all its phases in North West 
Europe, and illustrating it with her own photographs. 
This magazine was distributed to Red Cross and St. 
John members at home in England. Miss Carey says 
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that it was very interesting to edit and produce this 
magazine with Belgian printers who could speak no 
English. A masterpiece of understatement! 


Special permission was given to Miss Carey to 
enter the notorious Camp | at Belsen a fortnight after 
it was uncovered, at a time when no other woman cor- 
respondent was allowed to visit it. Red Cross workers 
were there staffing emergency typhus hospitals under 
the few Army nurses available. The first article Miss 
Carey sent home on this tremendous experience was 
published in the Times. In the spring of 1946 she 
returned to Dent’s. 


Inevitably the story of Miss Carey’s work and 
achievements at Dent’s is linked with the policy of the 
firm and is also the story of the success of many well! 
known authors on their publishing list. Dent’s policy 
has always been a selective one in the matter of child- 
ren’s books, and their list is short in an endeavour to 
raise the standard of quality in children’s books, and in 
order to give individual attention to each one. On the 
whole they have of late years specialised in books for 
slightly older children and those of school-leaving age. 


Almost the first author Miss Carey introduced to 
Dent’s was Noel Streatfeild, whom she asked in 1936 
to write a children’s book on the ballet because she 
had so much admired her early and very successful nov- 
el The Whitcharts. The book for children was of course 
Ballet Shoes, and it was an immediate success. Kitty 
Barne is another of Miss Carey’s ‘finds’, with whom 
she had worked for many years in the Guides when 
Kitty Barne was their Commissioner for Music and 
Drama. Miss Carey asked Kitty Barne to write a 
book for Dent’s with a musical background which she 
was so well qualified to do, and She shall have. music 
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was published in 1938. Since then Kitty Barne has 
become a favourite author among children and both 
she and Noel Streatfeild have been Carnegie Medai 
winners. 


The Magic Bedknob by Mary Norton was first 
published in the United States and a friend lent Miss 
Carey the American edition “in case she should like to 
read it.” Miss Carey says “I was very busy at the 
time; it was the beginning of the war, and I set the 
book aside ‘ to glance through it’ (as I thought) in an 
odd moment of leisure. I had not read a couple of 
pages before I recognised the authentic touch of an 
original writer. How rare! I at once decided we must 
have the book for our list if possible.” 


Another book introduced to this country by Dent’s 
though first published in the United States and this 
time by an American author, is The cat who went to 
heaven. It is a great favourite of Miss Carey’s, and 
Dent’s were determined to wait until paper was of a 
sufficiently good quality for them to produce this 
lovely book in a fashion worthy of it, and it was only 
in 1949 that the book was ready although Joan Kiddeli- 
Monroe had completed the drawings and the plates 
had been made years before—luckily they escaped the 
bombing. It was a great joy to Miss Carey that such 
a large number of people singled this book out with so 
much enthusiasm, and a great pleasure to her to get 
letters from the author, Elizabeth Coatsworth, saying 
how charmed she was with the production, and that 
of all her books published in this country this was the 
one she most admired. 


One cannot omit mention of Dent’s Children’s 
Illustrated Classics, devised first as long ago as 1899 
and now including 14 titles in their new format. Their 
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success is encouraging for competition is strong in this 
field, both here and in the United States and it is highly 
gratifying to Miss Carey that an American publisher 
is ‘taking’ Dent’s edition for that market. 


There are two things Miss Carey enjoys most in 
her work. The first is receiving an MS. from one of 
Dent’s experienced authors, or from someone unknown 
to her, which is well-constructed, with that integrity 
in the writing for which she is always seeking, with 
firm characterisation as well as a sound plot—a book 
that has something to it. The second is getting hold 
of a good idea and working it out to ultimate success. 


Such an idea was Ben, the story of a carthorse, 
published just before the war, when Primrose Cum- 
ming, Harold Burdekin and Miss Carey combined to 
produce a tale of the life of a carthorse which was true 
to fact. Through the kindness and help of Messrs. 


Watney, Miss Carey and Mr. Burdekin were allowed 
to go to the big brewery stables in London, so that Mr. 
Burdekin could photograph both the inside and out- 
side of the stables. He took photographs of the harness 
room, the tackle, the loose boxes, the yard, and a van 
was driven round and round for him to get just what 
he wanted, and even driven out into Victoria Street to 
be photographed in the middle of traffic. Mr. Burde- 
kin was a victim of enemy bombing and this clever and 
delightful artist is a sad loss. 


Miss Carey believes that great responsibility lies 
with the children’s librarians of the public libraries 
and with the booksellers and the assistants in their 
children’s departments. A bewildered public presents 
a great opportunity for sound knowledgeable advice, 
and more steps should be taken by the booksellers to en- 
courage as serious an interest in the books for children 
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they sell as that taken by many publishers in the books 
produced. The children’s librarians can put before 
children books that are worth while, and keep off the 
shelves those that are not worth reading. Miss Carey 
says “How they can influence children, and publishers 
too, if they will! This influence is largely in their 
hands, and it is they who set the standards that some of 
us go on struggling to raise.” 





SOME few librarians may have had the pleasure of reading a small 
volume, published many years ago, called The Poetry of Nonsense. 
This has been long out of print and there is no prospect of its being 
reprinted. Feeling that this little work made a valuable contribution 
to the literature bearing upon children’s reading we decided that 
a reprint would be useful and since it could not re-appear in book 
form we approached its original publishers, (Routledge) for permission 
to issue it in The Junior Bookshelf. We are happy to say that this 
permission was readily granted and the first chapter of the book 
appears in this issue. The four subsequent chapters will be printed 
in the remaining four issues of this current volume so that subscribers 
will have the whole work readily available for consultation. 


ouR readers will have noticed that we have reverted to our old 
policy of leaving our reviews unsigned. ‘Though we are aware 
that many people prefer signed reviews we have good reason to think 
that the arguments in favour of anonymity outweigh those against it. 
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The Poetry of Nonsense 
I. THE MEANING OF NONSENSE 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


HE said it was nonsense. And when your dear 
mother said it was nonsense, it was nonsense. It 
only made things disagreeable if you argued it 
was anything else.’ 


This definition of Mrs. Preemby, in H. G. 
Wells’ Christina Alberta’s Father, expresses only too 
accurately the general opinion about nonsense. It is, 
in other words, anything which displeases you or any 
statement with which you do not agree. There are as 
many nonsenses as there are individual opinions, and it 
would be a perfectly hopeless task to distinguish 
between them or to attempt to draw up a list of them. 
Besides what is nonsense for one person is very often 
sense for another, which obviously further complicates 
matters. 


We are not concerned here with this kind of non- 
sense; we are only concerned with a certain class of 
literary work which has not, heretofore, received all 
the attention it deserves. It is as old and widespread, 
among European nations, as the oldest ballads and 
popular stories, and has been brought to a standard of 
high perfection, in modern times, in England, through 
the writings of Edward Lear and of Lewis Carroll, 
whose influence is still strongly felt to-day. 


When, in 1846, the artist Lear collected the verses 
which he had written during his stay at Knowsley 
for the enjoyment of the Earl of Derby’s grand- 
children, he little knew that he had rediscovered a mine 
of inspiration which had been sorely neglected, and 
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which was destined to yield most valuable productions. 
In the preface of the third edition of the Book of Non- 
sense he explained that the first idea of writing 
geographical limericks was suggested to him by a 
friend who drew his attention to the nursery rhyme : 
‘There was an old man of Toboga.’ The connection 
between modern and old nonsense poetry is thus 
significantly established. It is to the nursery rhyme 
that we owe the nonsense songs, and, if it had not been 
for this ‘old man of Toboga,’ mankind would have 
been deprived of thousands and thousands of young 
and old men, and old and young ladies, hailing from 
all corners of the earth, from Khartoum to Devizes 
and from Peru to Norway. 

It must not, however, be assumed that nonsense 
writings may be found only in nursery rhymes or 
limericks, or that all these poems may claim a place 
in nonsense literature. As a matter of fact, this privi- 
lege can be conferred only on a minority. With few 
exceptions all Lear’s works are steeped in an atmos- 
phere so fanciful and irresponsible, so grotesque and 
incongruous, that we cannot fail to recognise in them 
the true characteristics of Nonsense. No doubt, Lear 
chose this word as an humble disparagement of his 
poems and as a plea for the public’s indulgence. It 
has assumed for us a very different meaning. We do 
not argue, indeed we know, that Lear’s nonsense is not 
Mrs. Preemby’s ‘nonsense,’ but something else, some- 
thing which is rather difficult to explain, and which 
is sorely lacking in the production of the modern 
school of limerick writers. 

Mr. Langford Reed started an interesting argument, 
in his Complete Book of Limericks, concerning the 
original form of the well-known verse beginning 
‘There was an old man of Khartoum.’ He prefers the 
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version quoted by Dean Inge, which goes on as 
follows : 
Who kept two black sheep in his room : 
‘They remind me,’ he said, 
‘ Of two friends who are dead.’ 
But he would never tell us of whom. 
to that quoted by Father Ronald Knox, who gives the 
variation : 
Who kept two tame sheep in a room: 
He said: ‘ They remind me 
Of one left behind me, 


But I cannot remember of whom.’ 

Father Knox contends that the latter must be the 
original version which has been subsequently altered 
and rationalised into the former, which no doubt 
makes better sense: ‘But’ adds Father Knox, ‘the 
limerick is primarily a vehicle of nonsense.’ Mr. 
Reed’s answer to this argument is that the limerick’s 
nonsense must be ‘sensible nonsense or nonsensical 
sense,’ and that any amount of absurdity is not neces- 
sarily a guarantee of genuineness. 


Without going into the details of the discussion with 
regard to this particular case, any student of limerick 
verse will at once recognise that authors are divided 
into two schools—the first, relying entirely for effect 
on the grotesque picture suggested by the poem and on 
the incongruous character of its meaning without 
attaching undue importance to technical difficulties; 
the second, staking its all on the witticism disclosed by 
the last strong line and on the ingenuity of the rhyme. 
The first will delight in the following verse from the 
Book of Nonsense : 


There was a young lady of Wales, 
Who caught a large fish without scales. 
When she lifted her hook 

She exclaimed ‘ Only look !’ 

That ecstatic young lady of Wales, 
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while the second will no doubt prefer Mr. Reed’s 
version written to show ‘the improvement obtained by 
a strong last line bringing with it a fresh rhyme’ : 

Said a foolish lady of Wales : 

‘A smell of escaped gas prevails.’ 

Then she searched with a light 

And later, that night, 

Was collected—in seventeen pails. 

This modern development of the old limerick may 
be considered as a progress or as a decadence, accord- 
ing to the critic’s point of view, but it must be recog- 
nised that the analogy between the two verses is purely 
superficial and that they are inspired by a totally 
different spirit. Lear is not concerned with making a 
strong point or with provoking laughter by the abrupt 
conclusion of the story. He is quite satisfied in depict- 
ing the young lady’s ecstasy at making her wonderful 
catch. Exactly the same effect is produced in his well- 
known verse on ‘The Young Lady of Norway’: 

Who casually sat in the doorway. 

When the door squeezed her flat 

She exclaimed : ‘ What of that!’ 

That courageous young lady of Norway, 
due emphasis being laid in both cases upon the 
adjective. 

There is no particular ‘point’ in Lear’s limericks and 
in the verses inspired by them. They do not contain 
any sparkling witticism or any striking caricature, still 
less any worldly wisdom. They are just sheer nonsense, 
and, unless we enjoy nonsense for nonsense’s sake, we 
shall never be able to appreciate them. 

A good many nonsense limericks, among which the 
well-known ‘Old Man of Peru,’ have been written by 
amateurs inspired by Lear’s spirit, but most men of 
letters, whilst using the form of the limerick, have ig- 
nored its original meaning and used it merely as an 
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instrument for their epigrams. This remark applies 
to almost all the verses from Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Dean Inge, Arnold Bennett and other well-known 
writers quoted by Mr. Reed. There is a world of 
difference between Arnold Bennett’s ‘ Young Man of 
Montrose’ who could do without pockets because ‘ he 
always paid through the nose,’ and Lear’s old man who, 
in order to propitiate a horrible cow, ‘sat on a stile 
and continued to smile.’ 

It is far easier to say what is not nonsense than to say 
what is. It invariably brings with it a touch of absurd- 
ity, but it is not necessarily directed against absurd 
people. Lear did not intend to laugh either at his old 
man on the stile or at his old man in the boat who ex- 
plained : ‘I’m afloat, I’m afloat!’ He was far more 
inclined to laugh at himself for telling such stories, or 
at his audience for listening to them. We do not admire 
him for his cleverness: we admire him rather for his 
foolishness, for, if there is a foolish way of being clever, 
there is also a clever way of being foolish. 

The distinction between nonsense and epigram is 
easy enough to draw. It is as definite as, even more 
definite than, the gulf separating humour from wit. 
There are, however, some dubious cases which we 
ought to consider before we can obtain a clear idea of 
what is meant now-a-days by nonsense literature. We 
may at once eliminate satire or any allusions to the 
events of the day, but parody and puns cannot be so 
rashly dealt with. 

The latter must be appreciated entirely according to 
their result. Some play on words appeal, or do not 
appeal, to our intellect; others appeal to our imagina- 
tion. When the alert wife of ‘an indolent Vicar of 
Bray’ brings with her a powerful squirt and says to her 
spouse : ‘ Let us spray,’ such an invitation appears per- 
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fectly sensible, as the best means of ridding the garden 
of green flies. The joke rests entirely on the coinci- 
dence between the sound of the words used by her, on 
this familiar occasion, and the sound of words frequent- 
ly used by the Vicar himself on more solemn occasions. 
When, on the other hand, the Gnat invites Alice to 
admire a Rocking-Horse-Fly ‘made entirely of wood, 
and swinging itself from branch to branch, a Snap- 
Dragon-Fly made of Plum Pudding, and a Bread-and- 
Butter-F ly with wings made of thin slices of bread and 
butter,’ he leads the child’s imagination into a fairy- 
world which is entirely different from the world on 
this side of the Looking-Glass and as remote from 
reality asa dream. Such play on words must obviously 
be considered as nonsense for their meaning is inti- 
mately associated not with an idea but with an image, 
and a delightfully ridiculous image at that. 


We need just as much care and discretion when 
dealing with parody. In its widest meaning, the word 
applies to any writing which throws ridicule on a man 
by imitating him or on his work by imitating it. It is 
to literature what caricature is to art. At first sight, 
therefore, parody has very little in common with 
nonsense and should be considered as a form of 
satire. When Sir Owen Seaman wrote ‘ Rudyard 
Austin, ‘an attempt to paraphrase Mr. Kipling’s 
‘Absent-Minded Beggar’ for the use of those who 
prefer what has been called the ‘ultra-classical 
bent of the Poet Laureate, he obviously had no 
intention of emulating Edward Lear. There is no 
more nonsense in Cap and Bells or the Harvest of Chaff 
than in Mr. Stephen Leacock’s so-called Nonsense 
Novels. Every one of the Canadian author’s stories is 
unmistakably a parody, a skit on the detective story, 
the psychic story, the romantic story, the melodramatic 
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story, the Russian story, the Scotch story, the sea 
story...... but we search in vain for a touch of pure 
nonsense in the whole book. 


The case is not clear with certain works of W. S. 
Gilbert. The sub-title of the Bab Ballads, ‘Much 
Sound and little Sense,’ was very aptly chosen, for, 
without being sheer nonsense, some of these songs, such 
as‘ Captain Reece’ for instance, are very close to it. In 
one way, they may be considered as a parody on sea 
ballads, but the parody is so grotesque that we forget 
the model which the author may have had in mind and 
are led to pay more attention to the story itself. The 
reader may remember that this remarkable Captain 
went to any length to ‘ promote the comfort of his 
crew’: 

If ever they were dull or sad, 

Their Captain danced to them like mad, 
Or told, to make the time pass by, 
Droll legends of his infancy. 

Such exaggeration brings with it a feeling of un- 
reality, and more than once Géilbert’s grotesque 
imagination leads him, and leads us with him, into a 
kingdom of Topsy-turvydom ruled by the Queen of 
Hearts and Old King Cole. 


We may also discover a few nonsensical touches in 
the writings of C. S. Calverley. Both Gilbert and Cal- 
verley delighted in a certain kind of poem combining 
the characteristics of the riddle and those of the parody 
in which the reader is led by the first verses to give a 
wrong interpretation to the story, and discovers his 
mistake only towards the end. The image suggested 
by the first lines of ‘The Arab’: 

On, on, my brown Arab, away, 
Thou hast trotted o’er many a mile to-day... 
affords a striking contrast with the last : 
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There is brass on thy brow, and thy swarthy hues 
Are due not to nature but to handling shoes; 

And the bit in thy mouth, I regret to see, 

Is a bit of tobacco-pipe—Flee, child, flee ! 

A similar surprise is provided in the poem entitled 
‘Motherhood,’ in which Calverley reveals to us that 
the frail burden laid secretly by an anxious mother 
upon a broken wall, in the high grass, amongst roses 
and violets, is only an egg laid by a cackling hen. 
Though these verses cannot be considered properly as 
nonsense, they are certainly more or less closely con- 
nected with it. They are in the situation of cousins 
who can claim to belong at the same time to the family 
of nonsense and to the family of witticism. There is, 
however, one of Calverley’s poems which deserves 
special mention : it is the ‘ Ballad,’ with the incongrous 
refrain : ‘ Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese.’ It is 
evidently a parody of the narrative popular ballads 
and especially of the nonsense refrain, which is so fre- 
quently used in them. The author’s intention is made 
clear in the last verse : 

Her sheep followed her as their tails did them 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese,) 

And this song is considered a perfect gem, 
And as to the meaning, it’s what you please. 

Though he laughed at his own production, Calverley 
was so much infected by the spirit of his original that 
we are inclined to enjoy his ‘ Ballad’ more as an out- 
burst of nonsense than as a criticism. 

The piper he piped on the hill-top high 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese,) 

Till the cow said : ‘I die,’ and the goose said ‘ Why” 
And the dog said nothing, but search’d for fleas. 

It is as impossible to make fun of nonsense as it is 
to ridicule a man who never ceases to ridicule himself. 
Nonsense poems and stories are perhaps the only liter- 
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ary productions which are entirely impervious to 
parody. You can criticise them on the ground of weak 
technique or poor imagination, but you cannot twist 
their meaning, for the very excellent reason that they 
are meaningless. They do not tell a connected story; 
indeed their main purpose is to upset all logic, for they 
scorn any rational or comprehensive language. Their 
wild talk culminates in the ‘ Jabberwock,’ which seem- 
ed very pretty to Alice, but ‘ rather hard to understand.’ 
They stand literally on their heads, like Lear’s Table 
and Chair, and look at the world from this new vantage 
point. Their humour is not the wise humour of Dick- 
ens, who loved mankind deeply enough to laugh at its 
short-comings. It is the wild, exuberant mood of a 
Christmas party or of a popular carnival in which 
every reveller loses his identity under his disguise and 
indulges in the most impossible pranks. It runs in all 
directions and gesticulates madly, just as children and 
animals do when let loose in an open field after a long 
confinement. Like A. A. Milne’s ‘ Christopher Robin’ 
they do not know where they go, they do not care. It 
is nowhere, everywhere. 















Illustration by H. Baumhauer from The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils (Dent 7/6) 


Danish Children’s Books before 1900 


By HELGA MOLLERUvP. 


NE of the first critics of books for children 
wrote “Children’s literature and popular 
literature come from the same source.” That 
is true. 

The oldest of our children’s classics con- 
sist of popular novels of international fame or adapta- 
tions of this kind of book. One only needs to think of 
authors such as Marryat, Scott, Cooper and Verne to 
illustrate this. 


Robinson Crusoe, which is the most famous book 
in this category, has had a singular fate in Denmark. 
The story of Robinson Crusoe is the oldest and most 
dearly loved book we can trace, but it is not Defoe’s 
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immortal classic novel, but an adaptation written by the 
German educator Heinrich Campe and translated into 
Danish 1784-85. Campe wanted to show children the 
evolution of mankind. That is why his Robinson der 
jiingere (Robinson Crusoe) has no tools at all with him, 
when he arrives on the desert island. He has to start 
with his bare fists. As literature Campe’s would-be- 
wise story cannot be compared with Defoe’s inspired 
poetical work, but as a book for children it has its 
advantages. 


With regard to books written specifically for 
children Danish writers came first under the influence 
of France and Germany. Their first books were trans- 
lations, but in the year 1766 The Danish Schoolmaster 
(Den danske Skolemester) was published. Like the 
French books it consists of conversations between a 
teacher and his pupils, and is very moral. One of the 
pupils is called ‘Monsieur Careful’ and another is 
‘Virgin Neat’. Though the third part of this book 
contains a little Danish geography and a fable, all 
these books belong to the Age of Enlightenment. 


Of course, the fairy-tales, which are an internation- 
al possession, did exist but they were hidden away as 
pernicious, even though they were still passed from 
mouth to mouth. These old treasures were fetched 
out from darkness in the next, the romantic, period. 
The romanticists believed in fantasy. They thought no 
man could get the very best out of:life without im- 
agination and they believed that fairy-tales developed 
the imagination. 


Here again the first influences came from Ger- 
many to Denmark. In 1832 the first six of Grimm’s 
tales were translated and used in a reading-book for 
children. In Denmark we have quite a number of 
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editions of the folk-tales of Grimm, and they are still 
very much loved. In the modern editions we naturally 
omit the most cruel stories and many of them are also 
re-told. 


The year 1835 was a very important one in the 
evolution of our children’s books. In this year Hans 
Andersen wrote his first famous fairy-tales. His first 
little volume contained only four stories, one of which 
was The Tinder Box. We all know Hans Andersen, 
so I need not write about him. His reputation is 
world-wide, and most of the Danish books since written 
for children owe a debt to his work. He was the first 
author to write just as people talk, though that does not 
mean that his ideas are childish. We have to choose 
among the fairy-tales when we tell stories to children, 
but Andersen’s collection is one of the pillars of litera- 
ture in Danish homes. 


Like the fairy-tales, nursery-rhymes are also an 
international heritage, and the same rhyme occurs in 
different versions in many countries. J. M. Thiele was 
the first Danish editor to collect some of these rhymes 
and he edited them as a supplement to a collection of 
folk-tales. He was not sure they were of any value, but 
he himself loved them and made that his excuse for 
publishing them. 


The first book which contained only nursery- 
rhymes, was edited anonymously in 1843. The third 
edition of this book was enlarged with verses written 
by some of our famous poets. The nursery-rhymes 
have appeared in many versions since that time. Of 
the old ones Johan Krohn’s and Louis Moe’s collection 
are the best known, and they have become classics. 
Krohn was a teacher, who collected nursery-rhymes 
and persuaded Frants Henningsen to make lovely il- 
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lustrations. Louis Moe worked by himself and illustra- 
ted the old verses with great imagination and splendid 
humour. 


The nursery-rhymes inspired some of our poets 
to write lovely verses for children. ‘The two most 
famous were Chr. Winther and Chr. Richardt. I am 
sorry to say that to-day there is no special collection 
of their poetry in existence, but a great many of their 
verses may be found in school readers. In 1844 came 
the first book with verses about animals, though the 
idea was not original. We had first had a translation 
from Germany but H. V. Kaalund did not imitate, but 
wrote some typical Danish verse. His poetry is very 
beautiful with good scenic background and ideas which 
open up long perspectives for the children. He called 
his little collection Fables for the children (Fabler for 
born), and I think it will always be loved in Denmark. 


From the middle of the nineteenth century Den- 
mark passed from German to English influence. The 
editors were looking for something fresh and they 
found it in the English books, first of all in Marryat’s 
production. The English had conquered a great part 
of the world and they had something to tell about sail- 
ors and colonists. Marryat could tell stories to adults 
as well as to children. His books were translated very 
soon after they appeared in England and many child- 
ren read the stories about the English Navy as well as 
the typical book for children. Now we have to give 
Marryat’s adult books to the children in adaptations. 
Modern children here in Denmark have not the pa- 
tience to work through his many elaborated situations 
with his splendid but typically adult humour. 


The English school stories introduced something 
quite new too. The first one translated was Hughes’ 
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Tom Brown's Schooldays. Here was an author who 
dealt with children’s problems and had something to 
tell about the life of boys. The new, idea was to tell 
stories in which boys were the: central figures. 


Like the boys, the girls got their own books too. 
The first one was Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Womei 
and in 1876 the whole series was translated. Young 
xirls liked the series very much some years ago and the 
books are still re-issued when they go out of print, but 
now we have to introduce them to our borrowers. 
Many children find them rather old-fashioned. One 
foreign book of this period will never die. Whenever 
we ask the little girls which book of all they like best, 
we may be sure that a great many of them will answer : 
Heidi. Johanna Spyri’s little alpine girl has found 
her way into the hearts of our girl readers of 10-11 
years. 


One Danish author in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century wrote in the old-fashioned way, telling 
little cosy moral stories about every day life. This was 
Johan Krohn, whom I have mentioned before. For 
many years after the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury his stories were used by mothers and teachers in 
kindergartens for reading aloud to their children. Now 
most people find them old-fashioned, but one of 
Krohn’s works will never be forgotten—Peter’s Christ- 
mas. This old book tells about Christmas customs in a 
middle-class home in 1866. You may find that the 
atmosphere is a little quaint and the children rather 
spoiled, surrounded by servants, rich and plentiful 
food and lots of other nice things, very different from 
our way of living to-day. But even if it is old-fashion- 
ed, old and young are fascinated by it when Christmas 
is here and we start reading Peter’s Christmas again. 
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I am sorry to find that so few Danish children’s 
books before 1900 became classics. ‘‘ After all Danish 


’ 


novels for children were very few,” says one of the 
authors of that time writing an article on the subject. 
She adds “Our little stories are just as good as the 
English ones but in one field we are left far behind— 
it is as if the authors of children’s books are afraid of 
writing a long continuous story—a novel for children. 
It is worst for the children from 10-11 years. For 
those from 12-14 years, though the supply of books 
written specially for them is limited, yet they can read 
some of the popular adult authors like Scott, Cooper, 
Marryat and Verne.” Besides the popular foreign 
story books this autho: mentions two Danish authors 
B. S Ingemann and Carit Etlar. Both have written 
historical novels which are still read by children and 
are now looked upon as children’s books. 


In the years just before 1900 the publisher Chr. 
Erichsen edited a series of children’s books called 
The Children’s Book Collection (Bornenes bogsam- 
ling). He began in 1896 and his work was a pointer 
to the coming changes. Chr. Erichsen worked together 
with the teachers. He wanted to be pedagogical and 
philanthropical. His books are little cheap stories, 
some of which were written for children, but quite a 
nimber were adaptations of popular adult novels 





The production of the books was rather simple 
and though artists like Louis Moe _ illustrated 
some of them, the greater number were illustrated by 
artists like Poul Steffensen. He drew childlike pic- 
tures which described a situation, but he was not a great 
artist. Some of the books from The Children’s Book 
Collection are very good and the children still like 
them, but most of these are classic adaptations. The 
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rest did not achieve any permanent importance and 
most of them are now out of print. 


Chr. Erichsen of course was not the only publish- 
er who thought of the children but he started “the mass 
production” which will always be a two-edged sword. 
Children seldom have much money and of course we 
need to have good books for them which do not cost 
very much and here Chr. Erichsen was a pioneer. The 
unfortunate result of his work however was that ever 
since it has been difficult in Denmark to make publish- 
ers and parents understand that we need the more 
expensive books too, and even to-day one cannot say 
that it is generally accepted that children’s books, like 
adult books, ought to be a part of the national culture. 


Picture books are an exception but this is another 
story. 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Basser, V. Ponny the penguin. Illus. by E. Bell. 


89 pp. 74 X 5h. . Harrap 4/- 
Epwarps, D The Adventures of Jen and Jennifer. 

; Illus. by E. Bell. 96 pp. 73 X 54. Harrap 4/- 
McFapyen, E. Little dragons of the never never. 

Illus. by E. Bell. 96 pp. 74 X 54. Harrap 4/- 
More.ti, M. Bush cobbers. Illus. by E. Bell. 96 pp. 

74 X 54. . ‘ : Harrap 4/- 
Witson, E. Churinga tales. ‘Illus. by S. Medworth. 

94 pp. 74 X Sh. ' : , Harrap, 4/- 


These five volumes are the first in a new series called The 
York Series published in association with the Australasian Pub- 
lishing Company of Sydney. Each of these five books has been 
written by an Australian author and each book has an Austral- 
ian background using names and phrases which are not familiar 
to English children. This is not too great a handicap except 
in Churinga tales in which folk tales of the aborigines are told 
in a very uninteresting manner by an uncle to his small nephew. 
The long complicated aboriginal names, which are all capital- 
ised, of the half-human creatures and animals described in the 
folk tales make the book difficult and dull looking for the child 
of between seven and ten for whom this new series is intended. 
The illustrations in line by Sally Medworth are the best part 
of Churinga tales. 


The other volumes are very ordinary, the writing is pass- 
able in each one, the plots are slight, and in the case of The 
Adventures of Jan and Jennifer improbable. Ponny the pen- 
guin is the best of the series, it has humour and the illustrations 
are amusing. The human conversation and human powers of 
reasoning given to the animals in each of these books seem 
most natural in Ponny the penguin and most objectionable in 
Little dragons of the never never. The ability of the owner 
of the two small horned dragons to understand the thoughts in 
their heads is irritating and the sentiments become quite maudlin 
at times. Bush cobbers tells how a possum, an ant-eater and a 
platypus went off to seek their fortunes singing or saying in a 
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very inferior Pooh-like manner a great many poor verses along 
the way. The supply of good books for the under tens is 
small and more are needed, but this series does not promise to 


fill that need. 
Deucuer, S. The Young Brahms. Illus. by E. & S. 





Godwin. 152 pp. 94 X 7}. ; ‘ Faber 10/6 
The actual incidents in the early life of Brahms were few, ”" 
so that the author has had to draw upon her imagination to 5 
weave her small fund of material into a story. But she has “ 
succeeded in bringing out the salient facts against the back- 


ground of a home life conditioned by extreme poverty, where 
the delicate, lovable boy lived with his lame and devoted moth- 
er and his equally fond but rather careless father. The kind- 
ness of those who recognise the boy’s talent and his own 
docile yet dedicated character shine out from the pages of 
this pleasant and romantic story. The background is well 
filled and amplified by the vigorous and detailed illustrations 
and even the most minor characters have the dimensions of 
real individuals. The music extracts are some of the best 
known among Brahm’s work but simple enough to be attempt- 
ed by comparative beginners. 


LaGcERLOF, S. The wonderful adventures of Nils. 
Illus. by H. H. Baumhauer. 294 pp- 8 X 58. 
Dent’s Illus. Classics. 7/6 


English children of to-day are not likely to know Nils, A 
since there has been no edition readily available in this country 
for some years. One can imagine that the story would quickly 
become a classic for Swedish boys and girls of the early part of 
the century, when it was originally written, for there are 
lovely descriptions of the Swedish countryside, its birds and 
beasts, and old folk legends. Selma Lagerléf has been calle: 
a “creative listener”’ rather than a creative writer. since even 
in her work for adults, she lets her fancy roam among the 
peasant stories told to her as a child, and becomes the medium 
by which they are brought to readers to-day. She is remem- 
bered for this rather than for any outstanding characters she 
has brought to life. The story of the bad boy Nils who was 
changed into an elf and flew about with the wild geese is little 
more than a background against which the countryside life of 
Sweden is delicately painted. Modern children will probably 
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find it too long and slow-moving; the exciting incidents are 
few and far between, and the ending is inconclusive, but those 
who read patiently will find here beauty and a tale of quiet 
courage. 

The black and white drawings are more pleasing than 
the coloured illustrations. 


Newman, L. H. Moths on the wing. Illus by W. J. 


Popham. 62 pp. 54 X 4. ; Edmund Ward 3/6 
Savonius, M. Wild fiowers. Illus. by W. J. 
Popham. 62 pp. 54 X 4. . Edmund Ward 3/6 


Two volumes in the slim pocket-size series called Truth 
in a tale, which is designed to give small children information 
about nature in simple story form. Two children stimulated by 
help from their parents and an aunt and uncle, make discoveries 
about the more common moths and wild flowers that they find 
in their garden, on their visits to the country and in the local 
park. The more interesting facts that have an appeal for 
children have been used, such as intriguing names and unusual 
habits and there are no unwieldly botanical names or advanced 
information and explanations. ‘The pen and ink and coloured 
illustrations are good, the books are bound in cloth and are 
excellent value for the money. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Attsop, K. Silver Flame. 259 pp. 74 X 5. 

P. Marshall 8/6 
This book has quality, although its central episode is 
strained, and its general situation rather too familiar recently. 
The two heroes of the story, Timothy and John, take under 
their protection a snow leopard cub, released by accident from 
the outdoor Zoo in which he has been born, and Timothy by 
refusing to return him, forces all of them to take refuge in the 
heart of an abandoned battle training area, there to live Crusoe 
lives near a deserted and half-ruinous manor house. It might 
seem that the boys get away from ubiquitous parents and others 
rather too easily in this matter, and, indeed, the author is not 
too communicative hereabouts. Eventually the growing 
leopard, reverting more to his wild nature, himself forces 

Timothy to restore him to his cage. 
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The real charm of the tale lies in the telling. Mj. 
Allsop’s prose is sensitive without losing strength, and his love 
of the countryside and its wild life shines in every page. 
Timothy’s passionate devotion to his dangerous friend is des- 
cribed convincingly; his realisation at the end, of what must 
be done is a fine piece of writing but for one reader, 
the book is most noteworthy for those incidental touches of 
close observation and sympathy which the story carries with it. 


CAMPBELL, A. B. In the Tracks of the Old Explorers. 
Illus. 180 pp. 73% X 5. : ; Pitman 6/- 


Commander Campbell has re-told the stories of early 
travellers, many of which come from the pages of Hakluyt, 
with plenty of freshness, familiar though they must be to most 
readers. He has included too a good many anecdotes from 
his own and other people’s experiences which help to produce 
a book that is not hackneyed despite the well-worn material 
it uses. It is a pity, however, that the illustrations should be 
so perfunctory. 


Gray, N.S. Beauty and the Beast, a play. Illus. by 
J. J. Farjeon. 111 pp. 73% X 5. Oxford 6/- 


Based on the fairy story, this version (performed for the 
last two Christmas seasons in London), bounces high away into 
fresh air. It is full of fantasy, and humour, and has added a 
dash of “ period flavour.” It will be discovered with delight 
by amateur dramatic societies, for with only seven characters, 
each firmly embossed, and with changes of scene which leave 
scope for elaboration but which can also be achieved with very 
little, it will be the sort of play for which they are always 
searching. I do not think that children find it easy to read 
plays unless they are going to perform in them, which is a pity, 
as they will pass by the pleasure that this one gives as pure 
story. The stage directions are almost as enjoyable as the 
speech, and the author has not lost the endearing quality of 
the original, a simplicity which is profound. 


Gurpen, J. E. The Secret of the South. 265 pp. 
ex ; Warne 6/- 


This is the story of a lost Antarctic sub-continent, sunk 
below the ice-cap of the Polar seas, and is the product of a well- 
primed imagination allied to a modest narrative gift. The 
strange environment in which five explorers find themselves 
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is reconstructed by the author with plausible scientific reason- 
ing and situations which are in the main feasible. The story 
moves well and rapidly and the style is within the grasp of the 
lower and middle school with no suggestion of condescension. 
The book’s attention to realistic detail is at times reminiscent of 
Swift and its chief weakness lies in the handling of the slangy, 
irreverent younger members of the party whose racy speech 
often appears artificial and insincere. But the book has few 
dull passages and makes an exciting, credible tale which com- 
bines, at juvenile level, the colourful adventure of “ King Solo- 
man’s Mines” with the mysterious remoteness of “ The Quest 
for the Arctic Poppy.” It should prove a valuable means of 
weening the adolescent reader from the ‘blood’ in preparation 
for the finer flights of imaginative literature. 


IncraM, J. H. The Young traveller in Canada. Illus. 
158 pp. 74 X 5. . ; : Phoenix House 7/6 


This latest publication in the “ Young Traveller” series 
will, like its predecessors be a popular and welcome addition 
to non fiction shelves. Again, we see the country through the 
eyes of a young visitor and a detailed picture is given, not only 
of the social life, but of the geography and history of Canada. 
The homely atmosphere of everyday life is well conveyed and 
details of books, games, hobbies and food, tend to give a more 
intimate and personal picture which will appeal to young read- 
ers. Indeed so much factual information is given that the 
writer seems to be overwhelmed and unable to organise his mass 
of cumulative knowledge into any organised pattern. At one 
point we read of a certain guide who “...Was such a fountain of 
knowledge and rushed them from one place to another so 
rapidly that they got only a hasty impression of the Plant.” 
And we cannot help being reminded of the author himself. 
However a child will undoubtedly learn something of value 
and interest, although much will inevitably be forgotten. The 
style is not distinctive and a phrase such “ He was fond of 
chocolate—was Bob,” is indicative of some bad lapses. In 
spite of faults however, the book is of value in that it 
teaches and attracts. The photographs, as with all others of 
this series, are particularly good. 
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Leaver, R. Green ink. Frontispiece by I. Veevers. 
222 pp. 74 X 5. : . : Harrap. 7/6 
This lively tale has an unusual background—a provincial 
newspaper office. Robin and Toni, the enterprising daughters 
of the editor, come from a much-loved country district to live 


in a dockside town “in a house marked 48, in a street full of 


other houses all exactly like it.” With time on their hands 
before going to boarding-school, they persuade their father to 
allow them to become “ cub-reporters-” on his paper. The 
first part of the book is an account of their “ scoops” (mostly 
straightforward affairs in which children or animals are in- 
volved); the second part describes their difficulties in settling 
down to school life, where “ everything is bells and rules and 
mistresses.” After they have realised their ambition of getting 
“into the news” again they return home to go to day school 
and to practise their reporting in the holidays. 

The story has faults. Robin and Toni are too young to 
be working with the adult staff of a newspaper office, although 
they learn their limitations as they go along (they are 12 and 10 
respectively). It seems to be rather unwisely assumed that 
it is a good thing to get one’s name in the paper however one 
does it (though perhaps one should make allowances for youth- 
ful enthusiasm here—Toni is a precocious child). The best 
things in the book are the readable manner in which the every- 
day life of a working-class district is conveyed, and the reactions 
of the girls to their teachers and lessons. It would be interest- 
ing to read a school story from Miss Leaver’s pen. Young 
readers will also learn a good deal about printing during the 
course of the story. 


Pearson, M. M. London adventure: a guide and story book for 
children of all ages. mee, by the author. 156 pp. 
> ¢ “ae , Harrap 7/6 


This is the type of ‘hock which will make an immediate 
appeal to the younger boy or girl who wants to know something 
about London. It is a convenient size to carry about; it has 
a bright jacket of red and yellow (the back of which, with its 
amusing drawing of the lion, the witch and the unicorn is 
much better than the front); its contents are clearly set out and 
illustrated with useful diagrams and entertaining line drawings. 
It is sufficiently up-to-date to describe such events as the open- 
ing of the new Chamber of the House of Commons, but it 
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does not neglect stories of the past. Miss Pearson, a New 
Zealander, approaches London with an enthusiasm which will 
communicate itself to the children, to whom also the pageantry 
of the city’s history is something new; she has studied her facts 
carefully, and does not “ write down” to children. She gives 
the kind of information which they will like, from famous 
escapes from the Tower to the amount of biscuits eaten in a 
year by animals at the Zoo. Children will be stimulated by 
this book to go and explore for themselves, or to read more 
thorough books on the subject. An index, and a guide to days 
and times of opening of well-known buildings would make it 
even more useful. It is the kind of book which junior schools 
might well add to their shelves. 


Spyri, J. Heidi. Illus by Vincent O. Cohen. 320 pp. 
8 X 54 ; , , ; , ; Dent 7/6 
For some time the only good edition of Heidi has been 
an American one and we are happy to welcome this addition to 
Dent’s Children’s Illustrated Classics. It is worthy in type, 





page, and general appearance and any criticisms must be con- 
cerned with the illustrations. Heidi is a quiet, homely story 
and calls for no dramatic interpretation as to the pictures and 
it can be said that Mr. Cohen has captured the atmosphere 
of the story. But a little more vitality could have been desired 
and the artist can be accused of a certain woodenness in his 
children. Perhaps it would have been possible to have had 
this book illustrated by a Swiss artist. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Borrett, N. Improving your hockey. Illus. 196 pp. 
83 xX 54. ; ; ; ; : Faber 10/6 
The author of this manual captained the Olympic team in 





1948 His credentials therefore are undoubted. His method 
in the book has been to consider the very first points that the 
young player must master, to follow this up with a considera- 
tion of each individual position in the field and the characteris- 
tics of the players. This is followed by general hints on how 
to score goals, captaincy, keeping fit, and the rules of the game. 
These things are presented simply and with lucidity so that 
the young player in his early teens will be able to master the 
book and improve his play from its perusal. The illustrations 
and diagrams are numerous. 
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Low, E. M. It's bound to happen. Illus. 204 pp. 
84 xX 53. Ct ‘ ‘ : F ; Burke 10/6 


Both the title and the strident “blurb” to this book are 
rather unfortunate. Professor Low has before this assumed 
the mantle of the prophet, which is not a garb scientists are 
usually anxious to wear, for the very good reason that they 
have seen more sober conjectures than many which are to be 
found in this book handsomely falsified. Professor Low is the 
exception. He has an exuberent fancy, and no objection to 
giving it wings. He has in mind apparently a public which 
likes to take its science sensationally rather than seriously. 

It is unfortunate that he should have found it necessary 
to go in for quite so much anticipation, for the book contains 
much that is interesting and suggestive. There runs through- 
out it all however a sense of casualness and irresponsibility 
which scarcely squares with the importance of the subject 
matter, and the question of values hardly enters into the dis- 
cussion at all. Perhaps the author does not intend his guesses 
to be taken too seriously; but if he does, then it appears that 
when the scientist gets astride his particular hobby-horse, he 
can ride a course as wild as that of any lesser mortal. Mean- 
while, one can only recommend this book to the VIth Form 
as a counter-irritant. 


Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. Vol. IV. Communica- 
tions. 496 pp. 10 X 7}. , ; Oxford 30/- 


Man’s efforts to communicate with his fellows by signs or 
sounds, and by travel on land, on sea and in the air are dealt 
with in this most recent volume. A short introduction explains 
clearly and simply the relationship between the communication 
of ideas and communication by travel. The illustrations are 
numerous and good and account for about a third of the space. 
The references and cross references to related topics are excel- 
lent, although references to subjects in other volumes not yet 
published must inevitably confuse many children, and reveal one 
of the essential weaknesses of publishing an encyclopaedia vol- 
ume by volume. The high standard set in the previous four 
volumes has been continued and confirms how indispensable the 
Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia is to any children’s library and in 
particular to a secondary school library. 
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Colour for the children 


All these books in the Parrish Colour Classics 
contain the definitive text, and are uniform in 
quality of design and printing. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


‘A real treasure and a delight. It has Tenniel’s 
drawings and some colour plates by Hugh Gee 
and is beautifully printed. A fine gift book.’ 
—Yorkshire Evening Post. 9s. 6d, net. 


ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


‘A most lovely reproduction of this. nursery 
classic with Tenniel’s origiral illustrations, 
many of them in exceptionally delightful colour 
plates.'—Jrish Press. 9s. 6d. net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS IN LILLIPUT 


‘Within its attractive cover are a series of 
photographs in full colour by Hugh Gee, the 
beauty of which must be seen to be believed.’ 
—Yorkshire Evening Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


TILL EULENSPIEGEL 


*Young people will be captivated by Till, and 
after they have read a couple of pages they will 
eagerly enjoy the 117 pages of adventures.'— 
Pubic Opinion. 8s. 6d. net. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN 


‘A lively and enchanting book of stories about 
Baron Munchausen, whose adventures are 
nothing if not singular...8 scenes in colour and 
over 50 line drawings.’—T he Queen. 8s. 6d. net. 


Gutp Adprint House Rathbone Place London W1 
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SWIMMING - BADMINTON « SQUASH 
SOCCER ‘ RUGBY LEAGUE ‘ HOCKEY 


For your Library Shelves, 


A NEW TITLE in the popular 
KNOW THE GAME series 
ready for the coming season 

“CRICKET” (produced for the M.C.C.) 

and a new edition of 
“LAWN TENNIS” 


Uniform with the rest of the series 
which covers every popular sport, 


MEN’S HOCKEY 


Profusely Wiustrated in colour with 
and hints on How to 


rules, advice 

Play. Price 2s. each. (Library Bound 
Edition 4s.) 
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